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loyalty of a devotee.
Todar Mai kept himself aloof from Din-i-Illahi and its symbolic
rituals, but that in no way affected his equation with the Emperor.
Once, with a copy of the Gita in one hand and that of Ramayana
in the other, he told Akbar that Hinduism enjoined upon the
praja to look upon the King not only as an image of God, but
God Himself. "My submission to you, sire, is total. In my religion
there are no gradations of loyalty. My life is at your beck and
call. It is my dharma to carry out the wishes of my sovereign.
Therein lies my salvation. This is the surest road to bliss in this
and the world hereafter."
Akbar was pleased with the Raja's sincerity, and never again did
he bring up before his Minister the doubts that at times afflicted
his soul.
It may not be relevant to stuff this study with details of the land
and revenue reforms* introduced by Todar Mai to eliminate dis-
criminations; perhaps it will be sufficient to say that the measures
he initiated have stood the test of time, and even to this day the
systems of land measurement and assessment of revenue bear the
stamp of his genius.
Todar Mai was, in a way, Akbar's alter-ego, a deputy who was
in complete agreement with his sovereign's ideals and aspirations.
Their patterns of thought were similar; so were the ways in which
they sought to translate their plans into concrete achievements. If
Akbar bent over backwards to bring Muslims nearer to Hindus,
Todar Mai utilized the administrative machinery at his command
to induce Hindus to shed their age-old prejudices. By making it
obligatory that all Government records and accounts should be
kept in Persian, he created a necessity which in a short time result-
ed in Hindus achieving high proficiency in the court language,
and thus qualifying themselves for responsible government posts.
Linguistic oneness at all levels of administration was a big step
forward towards the goal of cultural integration Akbar yearned
after. The measure sparked a veritable social revolution, and
the amalgam of spiritual and philosophical values enshrined in
Persian, Sanskrit, Arabic and Turki languages became a reality.
Perhaps the eminence that Urdu attained in the eighteenth and
nineteenth centuries can be attributed partly to the compulsion
*For details, please see Akbarnqma folios 381, 332 and 383.